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THE  BORDERLAND  OF  DEAFNESS. 

A paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Teachers  on  the  Pure  Oral 
System  on  Tuesday  the  ist  of  Nov.  igof  by  F.  G.  Barnes. 

Any  child  “too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a class  of  hearing  children  in  an 
elementary  school”  comes  legally  within  the  scope  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1893 
and  is  required  to  attend  a certified  Deaf  School. 

Addressing  as  I do  this  evening  a gathering  of  experts  who  are  all  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  our  Schools  and  Institutions, 
and  who  know  the  various  degrees  of  deafness  and  dumbness  possessed  by 
our  pupils,  I need  not  labour  the  point  of  the  wide  divergence  shown  by 
individual  children — all  what  I call  “legally”  deaf.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  evening’s  paper  to  attempt  to  deal  with  all  these  sub-sections  among 
children,  but  while  I propose  to  devote  myself  specially  to  those  on  the 
Borderland — i.e.  those  who  possess  hearing  power  in  so  large  a degree  as  to 
be  almost  fit  to  be  educated  in  an  ordinary  class  through  the  natural  channel, 
the  ear,  and  some  of  whom  in  fact  might  be  styled  very  hard  of  hearing  rather 
than  deaf.,  I cannot  help  taking  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  very  de- 
cided opinions  I hold  on  the  want  of  proper  classification  among  our  children. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  almost  been  compelled  by  force  of  circum- 
stance to  attempt  to  deal  with  every  child  who  came  into  our  schools  by  one 
method  of  Instruction,  to  put  them  all  through  the  same  curriculum,  and 
work  our  classes  as  “wholes,”  whereas,  from  the  fact  that  these  classes 
contained  children  belonging  to  nearly  all  the  sub-sections  above  referred  to 
it  was  a physical  impossibility  to  do  justice  to  the  individual  child  by  such 
means.  The  best  we  could  hope  was  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for  the  average 
child  in  the  class,  leave  the  dull  ones  behind,  and  keep  the  bright  ones  back 
a little — trusting  that  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  might  be  remedied 
when  the  next  time  of  rearranging  the  classes  came  round. 

But  it  is  now  recognized  that  there  are  some  among  our  Deaf  pupils  who 
are  so  mentally  deficient  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  on  ordinary  lines  or  receive 
any  benefit  from  one  rigid  method  of  instruction.  The  establishment  of  my 
own  school  at  Homerton,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  proves  that  this 


has  passed  beyond  the  range  of  controversy,  and  I am  hoping  to  see  the  day, 
not  I hope  very  long  distant,  when  similar  provision  will  be  made  for  those 
sharp  semi-mute  children,  who  when  they  have  once  mastered  the  difficulties 
of  lipreading  have  nothing  more  in  common  with  the  congenital  deaf  child, 
and  who  from  the  facility  with  which  they  can  use  their  naturally  acquired 
language,  and  from  the  expansion  of  mind  which  has  accrued,  ought  to  proceed 
at  a much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  average  deaf  pupil. 

Consider  the  case  of  a child  whose  hearing  power  is  so  good  that  he  can 
understand  and  carry  out  a simple  order  given  in  a moderately  loud  tone,  or 
who,  while  he  can  get  the  air  of  a tune  is  not  able  to  reproduce  accurately 
more  than  a few  isolated  words  of  the  song. — Are  we  to  make  no  further  use 
of  that  sense  than  to  merely  get  a more  correct  modulation  of  the  vowel  in 
our  Oral  teaching  ? Are  we  to  expect  no  more  from  him  in  the  way  of  speech 
and  language  than  from  those  whose  ears  give  no  assistance  whatever  ? 

Dr.  Kerr  Love  has  told  us  that  hearing  exists  to  a useful  extent  in  25% 
of  Deaf  children  and  that  from  10  to  15%  are  only  semi-deaf. 

On  this  basis  there  are  in  our  schools  about  700  pupils  with  hearing  to 
a useful  extent,  and  about  300  who  are  only  semi-deaf. 

Arnold  has  told  us,  what  many  of  us  have  proved  by  experience,  that  a 
partially  deaf  child  who  is  taught  in  an  Oral  class  gradually  improves  in  hear- 
ing as  well  as  speech. — He  says  “That  speech  is  upon  the  whole  the  best 
means  of  developing  any  ability  to  hear  which  may  still  remain.” 

The  partial-hearing  class  of  deaf  child  'whe7i  the  advantage  of  the  hearing 
is  combined  with  intelligence,  is  the  class  who  always  rise  to  the  top  of  our 
schools;  many  of  them  gain  distinction  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  or 
even  higher  examinations,  and  many  pass  out  of  our  schools  into  hearing 
schools,  and  proceed  with  Secondary  Education  etc. 

Unfortunately — and  I say  this  with  all  deliberation — this  is  the  class 
which  has  to  some  extent  been  exploited,  and  their  successes  advertised  as 
the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  instruction  of  the  genuine  deaf  cases. 

Please  understand  that  I don’t  for  one  moment  under-rate  the  splendid 
work  which  is  being  done  among  our  deaf  pupils  ; nor  do  I dispute  the  es-* 
tablished  fact  that  there  are  many  examples  of  absolutely  congenital  deaf 
children  who  having  no  other  advantages  than  their  own  sharp  wits  and  the 
whole  hearted  devotion  of  their  teachers,  have  reached  a very  high  stage  of 
Educational  advancement  ; but  I reiterate  that  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  such  successes  occur  is — as  it  ought  to  be — much  larger  among  those 
who  are  semi-mutes  or  who  have  remnants  of  hearing.  The  point  however 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  vital  interest  in  this  matter  is  that  the  successes 
among  the  partially-hearing  deaf  children  would  be  much  larger,  if  artificial 
means  were  adopted  to  make  more  use  of  the  hearing  power  the  children  possess. 


I hope  to  see  the  time  when  there  will  be  an  Aural  class  established  in 
every  school  for  the  deaf. 

While  so  much  earnest  effort  and  self  sacrifice  is  being  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  totally  deaf,  it  seems  a pity  that  those  possess- 
ing  greater  opportunities  should  not  receive  similar  consideration. 

At  last  year’s  Conference  of  the  N.A.T.D.  (1903)  many  of  you  will  re- 
member we  had  a most  useful  session  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
“Methods  of  dealing  with  Residual  Hearing  Power  and  Speech  of  the  Deaf,” 
and  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  those  qualified  to  speak  on  the  matter 
may  I think  be  summed  up  in  a general  recommendation  that  the  ordinary 
means  adopted  in  Oral  instruction  should  be  supplemented  in  the  case  of  our 
partially  hearing  children  by  acoustic  exercises  and  appliances  which  will 
enable  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  uttermost  of  whatever  sense  of  hearing 
they  possess. 

I commend  to  your  serious  perusal  the  papers  and  discussions  on  the 
matter  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  report. 

We  are  already  all  agreed  on  the  value  of  even  a slight  amount  of  vowel 
! hearing  in  teaching  Articulation.  By  its  aid  we  get  a correctness  of  vowel  pro- 
duction, a nicety  of  tone,  and  easy  modulation  of  voice,  with  little  labour  on 
our  part  and  practically  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  ; and  if  this  power 
of  hearing  can  be  utilized  still  further,  it  surely  is  to  be  expected  that  still 
greater  advantages  may  be  expected. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  systematic  teaching  of  Articulation  has 
made  many  of  our  children  less  deaf  thsin  they  formerly  were.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  increased  hearing  power,  or  the  better  perception  of  sound  gained 
by  the  sounds  being  dealt  with  singly,  over  and  over  again,  rather  than  in 
quick  combinations,  is  a matter  on  which  we  are  not  all  agreed. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  both  ; and  I base  this  opinion  on  a number  of 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  personal  notice — particularly  two  boys,  both 
of  whom  came  to  me  with  limited  hearing  power,  and  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  went  afterwards  to  hearing  schools,  one  to  an  elementary 
school.  Standard  IV.  and  the  other  to  a Grammar  School. 

1 have  in  my  mind,  too,  several  cases,  in  which  I believe  the  same  results 
might  have  been  obtained  if  we  had  used  some  acoustic  appliance  to  magnify 
the  sense  of  hearing  already  possessed  by  the  children,  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  I advocate  the  adoption  of  some  Aural  training  in  addition  to 
that  already  given  by  the  Articulation  Course. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  instrument  on  the  market  to  give  additional 
clearness  or  distinctness  to  spoken  words. 
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Hearing  instruments  only  increase  the  volume  of  sound  ; but  this  is 
valuable  if  by  its  aid  a child  can  be  made  to  grasp  the  whole  of  a sentence,  or 
the  tone  of  a remark,  instead  of  fragmentary  bits  of  the  words. 

In  the  case  then  of  vowel-hearing  pupils  I should  always  have  an  ear- 
trumpet  at  hand.  The  instrument,  adopted  at  Margate  by  Dr.  Elliott  many 
years  ago,  consists  of  the  metal  receiver  and  ear  pieces  on  the  same  lines  as 
a binaural  stethoscope.  This  could  be  hung  on  the  front  of  the  desk  or  even 
round  the  child’s  neck  and  utilized  as  thought  expedient  by  the  Teacher  At 
one  time  he  could  take  the  lesson  as  the  others  do,  from  the  lips,  and  at 
others  use  the  trumpet  ; he  could  practice  himself  in  reading  over  his  own 
lessons,  and  at  least  greater  facility  of  expression,  a better  tone,  and  a great- 
er appreciation  of  the  value  of  spoken  language  would  result. 

There  are  however  children  who  have  much  more  hearing  than  we  usually 
term  vowel  hearing,  they  can  understand  words,  and  even  simple  phrases. 
Either  from  lack  of  perception  of  the  consonant  articulations,  or  from  laziness, 
they  adopt  what  Dr.  J.  Wyllie  in  his  excellent  treatises  on  “the  Disorder  of 
Speech”  calls  Slurring  or  Scamping  speech.  Dr.  Wyllie  says  “ He  simply 
omits  the  consonants  difficult  to  him,  sometimes  putting  nothing  in  their  stead 
and  sometimes  substituting  for  them  others  that  he  can  produce  without  effort. 
Often  he  reduces  a syllable  to  such  simplicity  that  the  listener  can  only  guess 
at  the  intention  from  the  sound  of  the  vowel.  This  he  terms  “ lading, ” and 
he  gives  this  instance  “The  most  typical  example  of  slurring  is  perhaps  met 
with,  not  in  baby  speech,  but  in  the  slovenly  articulation  of  a person  some- 
what inebriated,  who,  as  is  known,  is  apt  to  pronounce  “ British  Constitution  ” 
as  “Brizh  Conshishushon.”  A child  who  lalled  slightly  might  possible  pro- 
nounce the  words  in  a somewhat  similar  way ; but  if  the  lading  were  strongly 
pronounced,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  give  them  as  “ Bitte  Sontitu,  and 
this  would  be  an  example  of  “scamping  rather  than  slurring.” 

Ad  children  pass  through  the  “lading”  stage,  but  in  normal  children  it 
passes  away,  as  the  child  by  attention  perceives  the  small  differences  in  artic- 
ulation and  overcomes  them  by  practice.  But  some  of  our  Deaf,  even  with 
fairly  good  hearing  powers  never  perceive  these  small  differences  through  the 
ear,  and  so  they  continue  this  imperfect  form  of  speech.  In  such  cases  we 
rely  entirely  on  the  eye  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  ear.  We  take 
the  sounds  slowly,  deliberately,  and  one  by  one.  We  speak  to  them  slowly, 
with  distinctness,  enunciating  the  various  sounds  of  every  word  carefully  and 
with  patience,  in  order  that  gradually  they  may  be  led  to  greater  facility  in 
the  use  of  these  words,  and  in  the  recognition  of  them  by  lip-reading.  The 
results  we  achieve  are  marvellous.  I maintain  they  would  be  less  marvellous 
and  much  more  easily  got  if  we  adopted  a more  nattiral  meaiis,  by  utilizing  and 
magnifying  the  hearing  power  the  childre^i  already  possess. 
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Objection  has  been  raised  against  using  the  hearing  on  the  ground  that 
it  militated  against  the  lip-reading  of  the  child.  This  may  be  partially  true, 
but  should  easily  be  overcome  by  a practical  teacher  ; and  in  any  case  it  is  > 
not  a logical  argument  that  it  is  advisable  to  neglect  one  sense  in  order  that  ^ 
you  may  cultivate  another  to  do  its  work.  - 

I would  then  urge  that  in  addition  to  utilising  the  Oral  System  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  possibilities,  we  should  add  to  it  wherever  a child  shows  any  ap- 
preciable hearing  power  some  form  of  Aural  instruction  to  proceed  side  by 
side  with  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  better  suited  in  the  way  of  Acoustic 
exercise  to  the  child’s  capacity,  than  the  Articulation  course  and  the  simplicity 
of  language  adopted  in  the  Oral  system.  When  the  stage  of  elementary 
language  is  passed  the  teacher  will  begin  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  labours 
and  the  child  who  is  making  use  of  four  and  a half  of  his  five  senses,  will  be 
found  to  easily  outstrip  the  child  who  is  only  using  four. 

The  semi-hearing  child  has  a tremendous  advantage  over  the  totally  deaf 
child,  and  we  ought  to  use  this  advantage  for  our  own  ends  and  his  good. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  and  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
others  who  have  tried  some  form  of  Aural  instruction,  I feel  confident  that 
nothing  but  good  can  be  derived  from  utilizing  the  hearing  power  now  being 
neglected  in  our  schools,  and  thus  opening  up  a much  wider  field  of  knowledge 
to  those  of  our  pupils  fortunate  enough  to  be  endowed  with  a useful  amount 
of  hearing. 

So  far  however,  I have  been  urging  the  claims  of  those  partially  deaf 
children  who  are  endowed  with  good  intellect,  but  1 do  not  wish  you  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  partially  hearing  deaf  are  de- 
cidedly backward  in  intellectual  development.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  those  cases  on  that  wide  Borderland  where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  Deafness  and  Feeble-minded-ness. 

In  the  Feeble-minded,  defective  speech  is  often  due  to  want  of  intellect 
and  power  of  attention,  and  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  say  whether 
a child  does  not  hear  sufficiently  well  to  understand,  or  whether  he  hears  and 
has  not  the  power  of  understanding. 

Quite  a number  of  these  children  have  recently  been  drafted  to  Homerton. 
Some  of  them  have  been  tried  in  Deaf  Schools — and  rejected  as  having  good 
hearing — but  being  of  Defective  Mental  capacity — then  they  have  been  tried 
in  the  Mentally  defective  classes  and  turned  out  as  being  too  deaf  to  profit  by 
their  instruction. 

What  is  to  become  of  them  ? 

Idiocy  has  been  described  as  a fixed  infantile  condition,  and  idiots  remain 
all  their  lives  children  in  intellect.  Normal  children  grow  out  of  the  infantile 
condition  in  a few  years,  and  the  acquisition  of  speech  is  a sure  indication  of 
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the  growth  of  their  intelligence.  All  this  is  the  result  of  effort  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  If  this  effort  and  attention  is  wanting  the  speech  re- 
mains imperfect  and  childlike.  This  may  be  due  to  inability  to  make  the 
sustained  effort  needed  to  acquire  speech,  or  as  in  some  of  the  cases  under 
our  notice,  partly  to  lack  of  effort  and  partly  to  defective  hearing  power. 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  both  partially  Deaf  and  Defective,  and  con- 
sequently they  appear  to  be  in  the  right  place  in  a school  set  apart  for 
defective  deaf.  This  Class  of  Defective  Semi-Hearing  pupils  adds  to  the 
difficulties  of  our  work  at  Homerton.  One  feels  that  there  are  already 
enough  sub-divisions  in  such  a school  without  adding  more,  but  at  the  same 
time  this  additional  burden  has  its  compensations  both  in  interest  of  the  work 
and  the  success  we  are  able  to  achieve. 

Now  as  to  their  method  of  treatment.  The  plan  outlined  for  the  sharp 
semi-hearing  children  must  be  tried  with  these,  but  the  rate  of  progress  at- 
tempted must  be  much  slower.  The  child-minds  are  very  weak  in  power  of 
retention,  and  constant  re-iteration  is  the  only  key  to  success.  We  take  the 
Articulation  course  slowly  sound  by  sound — draw  up  lists  of  words  and  simple 
sentences  embodying  the  sounds  and  drill  them  thoroughly.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  essential  that  the  child  should  be  able  to  reproduce  all  the  words  or 
sentences  used  in  these  lessons.  The  meanings  of  the  words  and  phrases  are 
of  course  taught  to  render  the  reading  of  the  sentences  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting to  the  child,  and  if  the  child  breaks  in  on  the  lesson  with  some  remark 
connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  appreciated,  and  the  same  efforts  used  to 
correct  the  articulation  in  the  remark  volunteered  by  the  child. 

All  this  is  attempted  both  with  and  without  the  help  of  the  Acoustic 
appliance.  The  instrument  here  shown  consisting  of  a heavy  stand  holding 
a large  bell  or  receiver — and  fitted  with  6 tubes  each  with  a pair  of  ear-pieces 
is  always  on  the  table  and  the  child  can  pick  up  or  drop  his  connection  as  the 
teacher  wishes. 

We  consider  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour  is  quite  long  enough  for  one 
lesson,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  repeated  use,  for  short  periods,  during  the 
day. 

Already  we  have  gratifying  evidence  that  this  is  useful,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  report  with  certainty  in  about  a year’s  time  that  the  experiment  has 
been  a pronounced  success,  and  that  some  of  the  children  are  in  a position  to 
use  speech  as  their  regular  means  of  communication. 
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